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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report provides general findings from the Adult Education for Work-Related Reasons 
(AEWR) survey of the 2003 National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES). The survey was 
conducted by random-digit-dial telephone interviewing of the civilian, noninstitutionalized population 
ages 16 and older who were not enrolled in elementary or secondary school at the time of the survey. 
NHES is a system of surveys developed to address important educational issues, and surveys on a variety 
of educational topics have been administered from 1991 through 2003. 

Adults were asked about their work-related educational activities and experiences over the 
previous 12-month period. The survey defined work-related activities in terms of formal and informal 
learning activities that are done for reasons related to work. Formal types of work-related adult education 
are defined by the presence of an instructor, whereas informal adult learning activities are defined by the 
absence of an instructor. The tests of significance used in this report are based on Student’s t statistic for 
the comparison of individual estimates and for bivariate relationships, as well as multivariate analysis 
using logistic regression. An alpha level of .05 was employed for all tests of significance. 1 

Findings from the survey reveal that 40 percent of adults in the nation participated in some type 
of formal adult education for work-related reasons during a 12-month period in 2002-03 (table 1). 
Thirty-three percent participated in work-related courses, 9 percent were in a college degree program, 
2 percent were in a vocational degree/diploma program, and 1 percent had an apprenticeship." 

Fifty-eight percent of adults participated in informal work-related learning activities (table 6). 
Among adults who were employed in the past year, 56 percent participated in on-the-job demonstrations, 
and 43 percent received supervised training or mentoring. Among all adults (i.e., employed or not in the 
past year), 31 percent did self-paced study using books, manuals, audiotapes, or videos; 23 percent 
attended conferences, trade shows, or conventions; 21 percent attended brown-bag or informal 
presentations; and 21 percent did self-paced study using computer-based software tutorials.' Seventy- 
five percent of adults who were employed in the past year participated in some type of informal learning 
activity; and across each of the informal activities measured, those adults who were employed in the past 
year were more likely to participate than those who were unemployed in the past year (table 7). 



See the Technical Notes section for more information on the statistical tests used for this report. 
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See the Technical Notes section for more information on the statistical tests used for this report. 
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Adults could have participated in more than one type of informal work-related activity. 




Research on adult education participation rates during the 1990s (Creighton and Hudson 2002) 
found that participation in adult education during this period varied by level of education, race/ethnicity, 
occupational group, and employment status. For example, adults with lower education levels, Hispanics, 
adults in trade occupations, and part-time employees had lower rates of participation in work-related 
coursetaking. Darkenwald, Kim, and Stowe (1998) reported that adults with higher education levels were 
more likely to participate in work-related courses than adults with lower education levels. 

The findings of this report show similar - patterns of participation. Adults with lower education 
levels were generally less likely than those with more education to participate in various types of formal 
and informal work-related educational activities. This may be related to the fact that adults with a 
bachelor’s degree or more education are more likely than those with less education to be in professional 
or managerial occupations, which require higher levels of continuing education (Frazis et al. 1998). The 
data show that among adults employed in the past year, those in professional or managerial occupations 
were most likely, and those in the trades 4 were least likely, to have participated in formal or informal 
work-related learning activities. In addition, younger adults were generally more likely than older adults 
to participate in formal and informal work-related adult education. 

Both bivariate and multivariate analyses conducted for this report showed that younger adults 
were more likely than older adults to participate in formal and informal work-related adult education. 
Both types of analyses also suggested that among employed adults, professionals and managers were 
more likely than those in service, sales, or support occupations and those in the trades to have participated 
in some type of formal work-related adult education and informal work-related learning activities. Also, 
while the bivariate analyses indicated that female adults were more likely than male adults to participate 
in work-related informal learning, this difference was not detected when controlling for other adult 
characteristics in the multivariate analyses. 



The bivariate and multivariate analyses conducted for this report revealed that the various 
participation rates in formal and informal work-related adult education were affected by a complex 
interplay of factors, including age, education level, and types of occupation. Regression analyses are one 
relatively simple approach to teasing out these factors. Future analyses could use AEWR data to expand 
upon this analysis, focusing in greater detail on how participation in various types of work-related adult 
education is related to other factors, such as region and specific occupations (e.g., health professionals or 
educators). 
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Trades include mechanics, construction workers, transportation workers, etc. See the Technical Notes section of this report for a more complete 
definition of occupational groups. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Work-related adult education has become increasingly important in our nation’s economy and the 
lives of individuals in the workforce. The confluence of an aging workforce, declining job stability, and 
continuing industry demands for a more flexible workforce have resulted in considerable emphasis on the 
importance of the training of workers already in the labor force (Dougherty 2003). Many economists 
studying the labor market believe that new technology has had a very significant effect on the demand for 
highly educated workers (Bassi 1999). Out of necessity, workers are adapting their skills and knowledge 
to meet the needs of today’s changing workplace. The growth of knowledge and technology has meant 
that much of what adults learned 5 years ago is now obsolete or at least modified in content or meaning 
(McDonald 2001). These workers require training and education to achieve and maintain success in their 
career fields. Consequently, adult education for work-related reasons is a fast growing area of practice in 
the field of adult education. 

Examination of work-related learning has recently become an important component of several 
educational studies and increasingly the focus of important public policy, both in the United States and 
abroad (Lengermann 1996; Imel 1998). For example, data have been collected, examined, and reported on 
from the National Household Education Survey (NHES) of the United States, the Adult Education and 
Training Survey (AETS) of Canada, and Great Britain’s National Child Development Survey, addressing 
individual participation in work-related adult education and training. 

According to the report. Participation Trends and Patterns in Adult Education: 1991 to 1999 
(Creighton and Hudson 2002), several factors have led to an increased demand for work-related adult 
learning, including the shift in the labor market from a manufacturing economy to a service- and 
information-based economy, the growth of technology, and a general increase in job-skills requirements. 
The same report documented the trend towards greater participation in any adult education throughout the 
1990s and for virtually all subgroups of adults identified by age, sex, race/ethnicity, education level, and 
income level. Findings from that report generally confirmed conclusions of previous research (e.g., Kay 
1982; Valentine 1997; Darkenwald, Kim, and Stowe 1998) that more highly educated adults and those in 
higher status occupational groups were more likely to participate in adult education activities, including 
those that arc related to work. 

This report extends this body of research, focusing on work-related adult education that took 
place from early 2002 through early 2003. The report provides general findings from the Adult Education 
for Work-Related Reasons (AEWR) survey of the 2003 National Household Education Surveys Program 
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(NHES:2003). The survey was conducted by random-digit-dial telephone interviewing of the civilian, 
noninstitutionalized population ages 16 and older who were not enrolled in elementary or secondary 
school at the time of the survey. 1 For the NHES:2003, Screeners were completed with 32,049 households, 
with a weighted Screener unit response rate of 65 percent. For AEWR, 12,725 of the 16,004 sampled 
adults completed the AEWR survey, a weighted unit response rate of 76 percent. Thus, the overall unit 
response rate for the AEWR survey was 49 percent (the product of the Screener unit response rate and the 
AEWR unit response rate). 2 

Adults were asked about their work-related educational activities and experiences over the 
previous 12-month period. The survey divided work-related activities into two categories, formal and 
informal participation. Formal types of work-related adult education were defined by the presence of an 
instructor, whereas informal adult learning activities were defined by the absence of an instructor. 

For the puiposes of the survey, formal adult education included: 

■ A college degree or post-degree certificate program for work-related reasons; 

■ A postsecondary vocational degree/diploma program for work-related reasons; 

■ An apprenticeship program leading to journeyman status in a skilled trade or craft; and 

■ Work-related courses (training, workshops, seminars, courses, or classes taken for work- 
related reasons). 

Informal adult learning activities included: 

■ On-the-job demonstrations of equipment, techniques, or procedures by a supervisor or 
co worker; 

■ Receipt of other supervised training or mentoring on the job; 

■ Self-paced study using books, procedures manuals, audiotapes, or videos; 

■ Self-paced study using computer-based software tutorials, including CD-ROMs or from the 
Internet; 

■ Attendance at brown-bag or informal presentations; and 



1 For the purposes of this report, people ages 16 and 17 are referred to as “adults.” 

Due to this relatively low overall unit response rate, estimates from the NHES:2003 AEWR survey are subject to potential bias. However, 
previous nonresponse bias analyses conducted for NHES:1999, which had similar response rates for the same population covered by NHES:2003, 
did not reveal significant bias (Nolin et al. 2000). A nonresponse bias analysis was also conducted for NHES:2003 (Hagedom et al., 
forthcoming), which showed no evidence of bias in estimates from the AEWR survey. 
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Attendance at conferences, trade shows, or conventions related to one’s work or career. 



This report addresses the following questions: 

To what extent do adults participate in work-related formal adult education? 

■ In what types of work-related formal adult education are adults engaged? 

■ How does participation in formal work-related adult education vary by adult 
characteristics, employment status, and occupation? 

■ How many total hours do adults spend participating in formal adult education for work- 
related reasons? 

■ From what types of providers do adults take formal adult education for work-related 
reasons? 

To what extent do adults participate in work-related informal learning activities? 

■ In what types of work-related informal learning activities are adults engaged? 

■ How does participation in work-related informal learning activities vary by adult 
characteristics, employment status, and occupation? 



The next sections of the report focus on these questions and present survey findings related to 
participation in formal and informal adult education for work-related reasons. The Technical Notes 
section that follows describes the survey methodology, and appendixes A and B provide logistic 
regression tables. 
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FINDINGS 



Two types of analysis are presented in the sections that follow: bivariate analysis of 
crosstabulations and multivariate analysis using logistic regression. As a general guideline in this report, 
only statistically significant differences are discussed. Significance was determined using Student’s t 
statistic. An alpha level of .05 was employed for all tests of significance. In addition, effect sizes were 
calculated for the logistic regression parameters using a method suggested by Chinn (2000). The puipose 
of presenting the effect size parameters is to provide readers with a sense of the magnitude of the 
relationship between variables in the regression results (Cohen 1988). See the Technical Notes section of 
this report for more detail on the statistical tests. 



Work-Related Formal Learning 

Adults were asked whether they had participated in various types of formal adult education for 
work-related reasons in the previous 12 months. In this study, formal work-related adult education 
includes college degree or post-degree certificate programs, postsecondary vocational degree/diploma 
programs, apprenticeship programs leading to journeyman status in a skilled trade or craft, and work- 
related courses that have an instructor. Respondents who indicated that they participated in college or 
vocational programs were then asked whether those programs were taken for work-related reasons. 
Apprenticeships were assumed to be work-related based on the question asked in the survey (i.e., “...a 
formal apprenticeship program leading to journeyman status in a skilled trade or craft?”). Work-related 
courses were defined as training, workshops, seminars, courses, or classes that had an instructor and were 
taken for work-related reasons. Adults were also asked about the intensity of their adult education 
experiences, expressed in terms of number of credit hours or classroom hours, and about the instructional 
providers of their work-related courses. Findings related to these aspects of formal adult education for 
work-related reasons are presented in this section. 



Participation in Work-Related Formal Adult Education, by Adult Characteristics 

Forty percent of all adults participated in any formal adult education for work-related reasons 
(table 1). In terms of participation in specific activities, 33 percent of adults participated in work-related 
courses, 9 percent participated in a college degree or certificate program for work-related reasons, 
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Table 1. Participation in formal adult education for work-related reasons, by type of educational activity 
and adult characteristics: 2002-03 









Specific type of formal educational activity 




Number of 
adults 
(thousands) 


Any formal adult 
education for 
work-related 
reasons’ 


College degree 
program for work- 
related reasons 


Vocational 
degree/diploma 
program for work- 
related reasons 


Apprenticeship 


Work-related 

courses 


Adult characteristic 




Percent | s.e. 


Percent | s.e. 


Percent | s.e. 


Percent | s.e. 


Percent | s.e. 



Total 


206,533 


40 


0.5 


9 


0.3 


2 


0.1 


1 


0.1 


33 


0.5 


Age 


24 years or younger 


24,053 


59 


2.1 


37 


1.9 


3 


0.6 


2 


0.5 


31 


1.9 


25 to 44 years 


82,223 


48 


1.0 


10 


0.5 


3 


0.3 


1 


0.2 


41 


1.0 


45 to 64 years 


66,447 


39 


1.0 


2 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


# 


# 


37 


1.0 


65 years or older 


33,810 


7 


0.4 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


7 


0.4 


Sex 


Male 


98,793 


40 


0.8 


8 


0.4 


2 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


33 


0.9 


Female 


107,740 


40 


0.7 


10 


0.4 


2 


0.2 


# 


# 


33 


0.6 



Race/ethnicity 



White, non-Hispanic 


149,135 


41 


0.6 


9 


Black, non-Hispanic 


23,145 


39 


1.8 


10 


Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander, 


24,248 


31 


2.0 


6 


non-Hispanic 


6,330 


49 


3.4 


16 


Other race, non-Hispanic 


3,675 


43 


5.0 


15 



0.3 


2 


0.2 


1 


0.1 


35 


0.6 


1.0 


3 


0.5 


1 


0.2 


31 


1.6 


0.8 


2 


0.4 


1 


0.3 


25 


1.7 


2.6 


1 


0.4 


# 


# 


38 


3.2 


3.2 


3 


1.0 


2 


1.2 


31 


3.9 



Highest education completed 



Less than a high school 
diploma/equivalent 


32,357 


10 


1.1 


# 


# 


# 


# 


1 


0.4 


9 


1.1 


High school diploma/ 
equivalent 


61,194 


28 


0.9 


5 


0.4 


2 


0.3 


1 


0.2 


23 


0.9 


Some college/vocational/ 
associate’s degree 


58,055 


49 


1.1 


16 


0.8 


3 


0.3 


1 


0.2 


36 


1.1 


Bachelor’s degree 


32,122 


58 


1.2 


10 


0.6 


2 


0.4 


# 


# 


52 


1.3 


Graduate or professional 
degree 


22,804 


62 


1.6 


13 


1.0 


1 


0.3 


# 


# 


58 


1.6 



Household income 



$25,000 or less 


53,796 


21 


1.0 


8 


0.6 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.1 


14 


0.8 


$25,001 to $50,000 


55,435 


38 


1.0 


9 


0.6 


3 


0.3 


1 


0.2 


31 


1.0 


$50,001 to $75,000 


43,189 


48 


1.3 


10 


0.7 


2 


0.3 


1 


0.3 


40 


1.3 


$75,001 to $100,000 


24,286 


54 


2.0 


9 


0.8 


2 


0.4 


# 


# 


49 


1.8 


$100,001 or more 


29,826 


54 


1.6 


9 


0.8 


1 


0.3 


1 


0.4 


49 


1.6 



# Estimate rounds to zero. 

’Participation in any adult education for work-related reasons includes college or university degree or certificate programs, technical diploma or degree 
programs, apprenticeships, or work-related courses. Adults could have participated in more than one type of formal work-related adult education activity. 
NOTE: s.e. is standard error. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Adult Education for Work-Related Reasons Survey of the 2003 National Household 
Education Surveys Program. 
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2 percent were seeking a vocational degree or diploma for work-related reasons, and 1 percent 
participated in an apprenticeship program. 1 

The percentage of adults who participated in formal adult education varied by adult 
characteristics. Younger adults (24 or younger) were more likely than older ones to participate: 59 percent 
of adults 24 or younger participated in adult education for work-related reasons, compared to 48 percent 
of 25- to 44-year-olds, 39 percent of 45- to 64-year-olds, and 7 percent of adults 65 years old or older. 

No difference was detected between men and women in their rates of participation in formal adult 
education for work-related reasons (both at 40 percent). With respect to race/ethnicity, Asian and Pacific 
Islander, non-Hispanic adults (49 percent) were more likely than White, non-Hispanic adults (41 percent), 
Black, non-Hispanic adults (39 percent), and Hispanic adults (31 percent) to participate in formal adult 
education for work-related reasons. 4 Hispanic adults were the least likely to participate. 

The data suggest that the higher an adult’s level of education, the more likely he or she was to 
participate in adult education for work-related reasons. Sixty-two percent of adults with a graduate or 
professional degree participated in one or more of the formal adult education activities addressed in this 
study, compared to 58 percent of those with a bachelor’s degree, 49 percent of those with some college or 
a vocational or associate’s degree, 28 percent of those with a high school diploma or its equivalent, and 
10 percent of adults with less than a high school diploma or its equivalent. 

.Adults with higher annual household incomes were more likely than those with lower 
incomes to participate in formal adult education for work-related reasons. Specifically, 54 percent of 
adults with household incomes of $75,001 to $100,000 and $100,001 or more participated, compared with 
48 percent of those with incomes of $50,001 to $75,000, 38 percent of those with incomes of $25,001 to 
$50,000, and 21 percent of those with incomes of $25,000 or less. 



Participation in Specific Types of Work-Related Formal Adult Education, by Adult 
Characteristics 



Participation in the specific types of formal adult education for work-related reasons also varied 
by demographic characteristics (table 1). For example, 41 percent of 25- to 44-year-olds took work- 



In previous NHES reports focusing on adult education and lifelong learning, full-time participation in postsecondary programs was not 
considered an adult education activity and was excluded from the participation rate (e.g., Kim et al. 1995). This report is designed to document all 
participation for work-related reasons and includes both part-time and full-time postsecondary enrollment. 

4 Hereafter, persons of Asian and Pacific Islander, non-Hispanic origin are referred to as Asian. Persons of White, non-Hispanic origin are 
referred to as White, and persons of Black, non-Hispanic origin are referred to as Black. 
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related courses, compared to 37 percent of 45- to 64-year-olds, 31 percent of adults 24 or younger, and 
7 percent of adults 65 or older. 5 Younger adults were more likely than older ones to have participated in a 
college degree or certificate program for work-related reasons: 37 percent of adults 24 or younger were in 
a college degree or certificate program, compared to 10 percent of 25- to 44-year-olds, 2 percent of 45- to 
64-year-olds, and less than 1 percent of adults ages 65 or older. 6 As for race/ethnicity. White, Black, and 
Asian adults were more likely than Hispanic adults to participate in formal work-related courses 
(35 percent, 31 percent, and 38 percent, respectively, versus 25 percent). Asian adults were more likely 
than White, Black, and Hispanic adults to be in a college degree or certificate program (16 percent versus 
9 percent, 10 percent, and 6 percent, respectively). 

Adults with higher education levels were more likely than those with lower education levels to 
participate in formal work-related courses: 58 percent of adults with a graduate or professional degree 
participated in such courses, compared to 52 percent of those with a bachelor’s degree, 36 percent of 
those with some college or a vocational or associate’s degree, 23 percent of those with a high school 
diploma or its equivalent, and 9 percent of adults with less than a high school diploma or its equivalent. 
Adults with some college, a vocational diploma, or associate’s degree were more likely to be in a college 
credential program for work-related reasons (16 percent) than adults whose highest educational 
attainment was a high school credential (5 percent) or less (less than 1 percent). 

Income was also associated with participation in specific types of formal work-related education. 
Adults with higher annual household incomes were more likely than those with lower incomes to 
participate in work-related courses. Forty-nine percent of adults with incomes of $75,001 to $100,000 and 
$100,001 or more in the past year participated, compared to 40 percent of those with incomes of $50,001 
to $75,000, 31 percent with incomes of $25,001 to $50,000, and 14 percent with incomes of $25,000 or 
less in the past year. 



5 Work-related courses were defined as training, workshops, seminars, courses, or classes that had an instructor and were taken for work-related 
reasons. 

Many of the adults 24 and younger may not yet have entered the workforce in their primary career field at the time of the survey, and one might 
distinguish this population from older adults already in the work force. However, since postsecondary education is noncompulsory, and since 
most college students consider their education to be for work-related reasons, the population of adults 24 and younger was included in these 
analyses. 




Participation in Work-Related Formal Adult Education, by Employment Status and 

Occupational Group 

Table 2 shows findings for participation in adult education for work-related reasons by 
employment status and occupational group. 7 Fifty-two percent of adults who were employed in the past 
year participated in formal adult education for work-related reasons, compared to 1 1 percent who were 
not employed in the past year - . Adults who worked 12 months or 6 to 11 months in the past year - were 
more likely than those who worked 1 to 5 months to have participated in any formal adult education for 
work-related reasons (52 percent each versus 44 percent, respectively). Professionals and managers 
(70 percent) were more likely to participate than those in service, sales, or support occupations 
(49 percent), who were in turn more likely than those employed in the trades (32 percent) to participate. 

Participation in Specific Types of Work-Related Formal Adult Education, by Employment 

Status and Occupational Group 

Differences in participation rates for specific types of formal adult education taken for work- 
related reasons were also detected by employment status and occupational group (table 2). For example, 
44 percent of adults who were employed in the past year - participated in work-related courses, compared 
to 7 percent who were not employed in the past year - . Eleven percent of adults who were employed in the 
past year were in a college degree or certificate program for work-related reasons, compared to 4 percent 
who were not employed in the past year. 

Adults who worked 12 months in the past year - were more likely than those who worked 6 to 11 
months to have taken work-related courses (47 percent versus 42 percent, respectively). Adults who 
worked 1 to 5 months were least likely among employed adults to have taken work- related courses 
(26 percent). In contrast, adults who were employed 1 to 5 months in the past year were more likely than 
those who were employed 6 to 11 months or 12 months in the past year to be in a college credential 
program for work-related reasons (22 percent versus 14 and 9 percent, respectively). 

Adults in professional or managerial occupations were more likely to participate in work-related 
courses than those in service, sales, or support occupations (64 percent versus 40 percent, respectively), 
and those in the trades were least likely to have participated in work-related courses (26 percent). Those 
in trade occupations were also less likely than those in professional or managerial occupations and 
service, sales, or support occupations to be in a college degree program (5 percent versus 13 and 
12 percent, respectively), but were more likely among employed adults to have participated in an 
apprenticeship (3 percent versus 1 percent). 
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See the Technical Notes section of this report for definition of occupational groups. 
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Table 2. Participation in formal adult education for work-related reasons, by type of educational 
activity, employment status, and occupational group: 2002-03 









Specific type of formal educational activity 




Number of 




College degree 


Vocational 






Adult characteristic 


adults 


Any formal adult 


program for 


degree/diploma 








(thousands) 


education for work- 


work-related 


program for work- 




Work-related 




related reasons 1 


reasons 


related reasons 


Apprenticeship 


courses 






Percent | s.e. 


Percent | s.e. 


Percent s.e. 


Percent s.e. 


Percent | s.e. 



Total 


206,533 


40 


0.5 


9 


0.3 


2 


0.1 


1 


0.1 


33 


0.5 


Employed in past year 
























Yes 


146,030 


52 


0.6 


11 


0.4 


2 


0.2 


1 


0.1 


44 


0.6 


No 


60,503 


11 


0.6 


4 


0.4 


1 


0.1 


# 


# 


7 


0.5 


Months worked in past year 2 
























12 months 


107,971 


52 


0.8 


9 


0.4 


2 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


47 


0.8 


6 to 1 1 months 


27,675 


52 


1.6 


14 


0.9 


3 


0.5 


1 


0.2 


42 


1.6 


1 to 5 months 


10,383 


44 


2.7 


22 


2.3 


4 


1.0 


1 


0.4 


26 


2.8 


Occupation group 2 
























Professional or managerial 


45,292 


70 


1.2 


13 


0.7 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.1 


64 


1.3 


Service, sales, or support 


65,769 


49 


1.1 


12 


0.6 


3 


0.3 


1 


0.1 


40 


1.0 


Trades 


34,969 


32 


1.4 


5 


0.6 


2 


0.4 


3 


0.5 


26 


1.4 


# Estimate rounds to zero. 
























Participation in any adult education for work-related reasons includes college or university degree 


or certificate programs, technical diploma or degree 




programs, apprenticeships, or work-related courses. 


Adults could have participated 


in more 


than one type of formal work-related adult education 






activity. 
























Estimates pertain only to adults who reported working in the previous 12 months. 


















NOTE: s.e. is standard error. Details may not sum to totals because of rounding. 


















SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 


Adult Education for Work-Related Reasons Survey of the 2003 







National Household Education Surveys Program. 
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